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} discovery of America, an event which could not long have| 


ADDRESS 
| been delayed in the progress of man’s development, and 


By Joun Neat, before the Portland Society, for the \ which has led to a more extraordinary change in his fa- 


PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE: delivered at the pea th hich h : the birth 
Stone Church, Wednesday Evening, Feb. 11, 1829. | vour, any other which has occurred since the birth of | 


Some of the greatest revolutions that have Ny agita- | tude of like events, which, proceeding as it were from a | 
ted the earth, or opened the sky to the bold spirit of man, | grain of mustard-seed, have altered the very face, and | 


have originated so far off, and from causes, apparently so || changed the history and the hopes of the whole earth,— | 


disproportioned to the issue, that when we travel back to | let us come directly to that which we celebrate every year, 
them—link by link—through worlds, empires, principali- || on a sort of national sabbath, as the emancipation of a | 
ties and powers—prodigy, wreck and overthrow—stopping || world, as the birth-day of a commonwealth of empires. | 
not, nor faltering on the way, till we have come to the fire- | That originated, as we all know, in a childish pique, or in | 
side or the nursery, we are amazed—awe-struck—to see || a more childish trial of strength, on the part of pride and | 
how trivial a thing may impede the growth. of empire, ! power, with a principle which never betrayed itself, never | 
change the whole character of a people, or disturb the se- | took a definite shape, never heard the sound of its own | 
renity of their sky ; how the very dust of the earth, if it | voice, till moved by outrage, it sprang forth and stood up, | 


be suffered to accumulate on the machinery of their moral | an armed giant in the way of the oppressor, leading 


universe, may be felt hereafter in the irregularity of stars, | to that, which it will not be denied here, was one of the | 

and suns, and systems. || greatest events that ever shook the thrones of earth, or 
Wars have broken out—wars that have desolated the || overthrew the fortresses of power. 

heritage of Kings, wasted the strength and scattered the | 


wealth of centuries; unpeopled the chief cities of the | +5 say that a greater change is at work now, a change that 





| 





|| Christ ; to say nothing of all these, to hurry by a multi- | 








lanthropy, and courage, of this, and like associa- 
tions ? 

| Within fifty years, the moderate and authorised indul- 
| gence of a few brave, good men, who were out in the 
| depth of winter, bare-footed, naked and starving—who 
| were provided with tobacco and whiskey (the same thing 
| in two different shapes) when they had neither blankets 
nor shoes, neither food nor fire—the resolute and simple, 
| strong-hearted soldiers of our country ; within fifty years, 





i the moderate and allowed cup of a few—the substitute by 


| law for the chief necessaries of life—the fiery mischief 
that was dealt forth as regularly and as faithfully to the 
army, as the cartridges were—has become a part of the 
daily food of a nation—a substitute for clothing, and meat, 
_and fire, with thousands and tens of thousands of our 
| people. 
| Do I go too far? Let every body judge for himself. Is 
there a man, a woman, ora child of our country, who is 
not in some way or other, familiar with the taste of strong 
| drink? Is there one alive now, who has not, in some way 


And yet, I should not be going too far, perhaps, were I | or other, at some period or other—felt the glow and hurry 


|—the warmth and fever—the uneasy thrill—the loathing 


age—sealed up their organs of fruitfulness forever—struck H may be traced to a farther-off and a more unsuspected ori- \] or horror, that follow, I do not say the taste—I do not 


with perpetual barrenness the very hot-houses of the earth | 
—crowded the desert with widowed mothers and fatherless 
babes—and made every mountain, every wilderness, and 
every rocky place of Europe and Asia, a city of refuge for 
distracted and flying nations ;—wars that have proceeded, 
now from the showing of a bunch of grapes or figs in a 
senate-chamber, now from a breach of etiquette before an | 
abandoned woman—the mistress of a king—and now from 
the filthy intrigue, the brutal mirth, or the lewd ribaldry of | 
the wine-cup ;—wars, which after the retiring and ex- 
hausted armies, like the surges of the great deep, have 
permitted men to see the path-way, over which they have 
swept as with a deluge of destroying fire—to see where 
they originated and how—have appeared as extraordinary 
to them, as it would now appear to us, could we look into 
futurity and be satisfied—satisfied, that for every drop of | 
strong drink that ever passed our lips, one life would be 
required of posterity, one death be registered to us, for- 
ever and ever. ‘ 

To say nothing of the progress of that beautiful faith, 
which springing up from the seed-pearl, scattered ages ago 


inaremote province of Judea, has gradually overspread || 


and lighted up the best part of the whole earth, and bound 
togethef all the educated nations thereof, with a strong and 
heavy, though invisible chain of brotherhood: to say 
nothing of that other belief which beginning with a flash 
»from the desert, went blazing forth on every side, to the 
march of armies, the noise of trumpets, and the roar of bat- 
tle, making every nation that lay in its path tributary, and 
oversweéping every barrier—though piled up to the sky— 
till its dominion was from sea to sea, and from shore to 
shore: T@§ay nothing of the descent of the apple, which 
opened a way for the priesthood of Astronomy into the 
very council-chamber of Jehovah—into the very hiding- 
place’of that law which holds together all the bright con- 
stellations above ; keeping to their unwalled, unperceived 
pathway, boundl dl interrupted proces- 
sion of wo’ the Interpreters of God—which appear 
& disappear, day after day, and age after age, to the un- 

viating whirl and wide visiting of our earth, over the 
unobstructed empire of the sky: to pass over the rude 
birth of printing, whereby the sepulchre of the past—the | 
treasury of buried nations—the wealth and wisdom of 
ages—the biography of the world—were opened as with a 





gin ;—or, that if we take into view the waste and ravage, 
| the grief and misery, the corrupting, enervating, destroy- 
| ing influences, which we are not now in battle-array 
| against, but pleading with,—we are assembled together 
| now to encourage the growth of something higher and 
| holier, and therefore worthier of a great people, than was 


| the magnificent hop®, of the brave haughty purpose of our 


fathers, which led to the DecLaARATIoN or INDEPEND- 


ENCE. I might go further—I might say that the over- 
throw of British power in America was never so desirable, 
never so much to be prayed for and wept for, as would be 
the object we have now in view, if both were patiently 
and properly considered. 

You are thunderstruck, perhaps, overwhelmed with the 
extravagance of the idea. Pursue it however for a mo- 
ment—grapple with it face to face—examine it faithfully 
and carefully, and your astonishment will be over. Fifty 
years ago, there were few or no drunkards in our part of 





| the world. Now there are three hundred thousand. | 


| But for what they are now doing, whom we have met 


here to encourage, in fifty years more, we, should be a na- | 


tion of drunkards. , 


Fifty years ago, we had few or no regular dram-drinkers 
out of the army. Now they are to be found everywhere 
—in all our cities and villages—in our legislative assem- 
blies, in our temples of justice, in the churches of the liv- 
ing God. Fifty: years from to-day, but for the birth of 
that high hope and holy purpose, which I have dared to 
set-above the purpose and hope of our Fathers, when they 
started up in array to meet the Goliath of Nations, and 
shook themselves and their posterity free—forever free— 
from the overshadowing power that oppressed them,—if 
we proceeded ina like ratio, we should be a people of 
dram-drinkers—the lowest of slaves to the lowest of ty- 
rants. 

To judge by what I have read, by what I hear, and by 
what I believe, I should say that throughout our whole 
country fifty years ago, there was not on the average, one 
drunkard to a town of three hundred houses. Now we 
have about one to every fourth house. Already one for- 
tieth part of our whole population are habitual drankards. 
In half a century more, what would the average be for 
every house; what the proportion of our people, but 





kéy, and lighted up as with a new sun ; to pass over the 





for the foresight, and virtue, and self-denial, and phi- 


|| even say the use—the proper, temperate and allowed use 
| of—but the relish for strong drink ? It might be disguised, 
' or flavoured—it might be administered in play, or in treach- 
ery—in food or in sauce—but have we now, within the 
whole extent of our territory, a man, a woman, or a child, 
who has not some how or other, at some period or other, 
‘taken the one drop too much? 

| Yet more. According to a sober and sorrowful estimate, 
|;made before you, only a twelvemonth ago, by one who 
|| was never forward to charge his fellow-man with iniquity 
|—an estimate founded on the reports of hospitals and poor- 
houses, on official-papers, and faithful and jealous enquiry, 
‘it appeared, that if you were to suppose for every habitual 
|| drunkard of our country, only two other persons to suffer 
|| with him, about one twelfth part of our whole popula- 
| tion was labouring in immediate fellowship with dranken- 
ness—that tremendous and self-multiplying Destroyer, 
which the great and good are now congregating together on 
/every side, to uproot forever, from the yielding foundations 
of our strength. 

Now, what if it could be shown that this evil—this fiery 
plague, for what plague was ever so fiery, so hateful, or so 
| destructive ?—was the growth of our Revolutionary war? 
What if we could prove that we are chiefly, if not alto- 
gether indebted for what we now suffer, to the cup too 
much (where every drop was too much) allowed by law 
to the Men of the Revolution ; to the habits they were 
obliged to form in their eight years’ fellowship with whiskey, 
and with tobacco (the preparative and forerunner of whis- 
key) ; to the spread of those habits after the war was over, 
by virtuous, brave, and respectable men through every 
family and neighbourhood they associated with? If this 
could be shown—if it could be proved, who is there bold 
enough to say that our gain was greater than our loss by 
that war—that very war of the Revolution ; that crusade 
by the apostles of liberty ? 

To lay the question before you in another shape ; to 
come to it by adifferent road. One twelfth part of our 
serious, well-educated population are either drunkards, or 
suffering by their relationship with drunkards. What was 
the evil we suffered by the sway of the mother country, 
in comparison with this evil? At the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, no twelfth part of our whole popula~ 
tion were weighed to the earth by a bondage like this—a 
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bondage, whereby a number equal, not to the twelfth, 
but to a fourth part of the whole population of the Thir- 
teen United States, on the day of their emancipation, are 
now suffering as no subjects, no prisoners of war, no bond 
slaves on earth, ever did or ever will suffer. 

Of what consequence could it be, whether we were 
governed by a president or a king ; by an hereditary chief 
magistrate, beleaguered on every side by constitutional 
barriers and checks ; by a fellow citizen ; or by the blood- 
iest wretch that ever built a throne to himself out of the 
wrecks of other thrones—tearing his way to empire over 
the bulwarks of nations—crushing the fruitful earth at 
every step—and rocking cities to their downfall with every 
blow: Of what consequence, pray, when soberly com- 
pared with the frightful, the overpowering, and but for the 
hope we now look to, the perpetually-growing evil, that 
now ravages our whole territory—taxing us—fining us— 
imprisoning us—and slaying us, by the slowest and worst 
of deaths ? 

What was the tyranny of England to the tyranny of 
this devouring mischief? What the hardship, or the sla- 
very, or the tax on tea—or the hundreds that our fathers 
would rather die than pay—to the hardship of our present 
bondage ; to the slavery that binds down to the dust, the 
heart and soul of every twelfth man, every twelfth woman, 
and every twelfth child of our country,—a number equal 
as I said before, to a fourth part of our whole population, 
at the outbreaking of the Revolutionary war ?—to the tax 
that is devouring our whole substance, and eating our very 
hearts away—to the millions and millions we pay every 
year, to the greatest enemy we, or any other people, ever 
had on earth—or to the tens of millions we are funding 
every year, in what may be regarded as the future sepul- 
chre of this great sisterhood of Republics. 

Did I go too far—was it too much to say, that our peo- 
ple are now engaged in a higher and holier cause than that 
which carried our fathers into the field of death ? 

Have I exaggerated the evil? 
danger ? 


or over-estimated the 
If not—and if we should be able to check it— 
as we most assuredly may, if some extraordinary change 
for the worse do not occur ; if at the end of the next half 
century, our people should be as free from this fiery 
plague, as they were half a century ago—then, the great 
National-Sabbath of our country should be held, not on 
the day we declared ourselves free—appealing to the Sov- 
ereign of the Universe, for the truth of all we said, and 
the righteousness of all we hoped ; not on the day our 
freedom was established and acknowledged by the chief 
nations of the earth ; not on the fourth of July :—But on 
that day, whatever it was, when two or three met together 
for the first time, to stay the tremendous evil we are now 
pleading with, as with one voice—from the four quarters 
of our whole country. 


Fifty years ago, we had-few or no drunkards. 
have three hundred thousand. 


Now we 
Fifty years from to-day—if 
our youth should persevere, taking counsel together, not to 
reprove the aged—for that were unworthy of the cause— 
not to stay the Destroyer with a wall of brass, or a sword 
of fire—not to try the gathered brow, nor the strong arm— 
but gently, and patiently to discourage their younger breth- 
ren, their associates, and all that are with them in the great 
business of life—I do believe, judging by what is already 
done, that in fifty years from to-day, this, our great nation- 
al reproach, would be no more. 

Think of it—the future fathers of our country, the law- 
givers and rulers of posterity, actually associating together 
now, in their very boyhood, to contriye ways and means 
for purifying as with fire, this commonwealth of nations : 
to drive out the Destroyer—not as the first murderer was 
driven out by the angel of the Lord, with a mark upon his 
forehead and a curse forever sounding and blazing about his 
path, like a haunted fiery atmosphere ;—but to drive him out 
with a look of pity and sorrow—with a countenance of 
love—** severe in youthful beauty :’’ to wipe away the 
foul growing reproach, and silence forever the cry of Eu- 


| occupy the future—the shadowy monarchs, the sceptered 











| brow—who build up our cities—and furnish our houses— | 
| and array our ships—and clothe us—the Mechanics of our | 


| tivated remedy ? 





rope that with all our virtue, we are a nation of drunkards ; 
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to set up a new principle of power, a new standard of 
worth,—not saying to our magistrates, our lawgivers, and 
our chief men, Down from your high places! Away 
with you, to your wallowing in obscurity. Ye are the re- 
proach and the curse of our proud country. Your talents, 
your general worth, your tried integrity, your zeal, your 
very piety—what are they but so many snares to the peo- 
ple ; to them that love you, and robe you with power, 
and arm you with authority? Down from your high 
places, down! It is you, and such as you, that have 
made intemperance fashionable, drunkenness respectable ; 
not saying this to the chief men of our day, already es- 
tablished in favour ; but looking toward those who are to 


giants of hereafter, and saying to them, with a voice of 
thunder—Beware ! Touch not the wine-cup. If ye in- 
dulge in strong drink, whether ye do so privately, with the 
coward and the hypocrite ; or openly, with the profligate 
and the shameless, ye are unworthy to bear sway in our 
land. Go not up to the seats of power, as ye hope to 
avoid the wrath of an abused people. Go out from among 
us ; and let all who have touched your garments, and all 
upon whom you have breathed, go away into the solitude 
and purify themselves. 

But after all, what ground of hope have we for the fu- 
ture? What ground of hope! Look to our preachers of | 
the gospel—our strong men—our youth—our newspapers | 
—our mechanics—our labourers—they are all working to- | 
gether in the cause, and can it be doubted that they will | 
prosper? Look to the strength and virtue of our popula- 
tion—to those who earn their bread in the sweat of the 





country—are they not saying that henceforth, it shall not 
be lawful to tempt the youth in their employ with strong 
drink ? 


If in the fifty years that have just gone by, so much | 


| evil was done, why may not as much good be done in the | 
| fifty years that are coming? 


Is goodyof a slower growth 
than evil—spontaneous mischief nhore fruitful than the cul- 
Is there not a self-reforming power with 
the multitude, as with individuals ; with nations as with | 
families? And we !—as a nation, have we not been pu- 
rified as with fire? Who are they that have departed from | 
among us—crowd after crowd—within the last year, at the 
beck of our arch-enemy? Were they not those, who | 
could not bear to be tempted—those, therefore, who were 
not to be trusted? Were they not the pale, solitary stu- | 
dent, who lacked resolution to keep the machinery of life | 
in play, by healthful and proper exercise ?—the proud— | 
the passionate—the disappointed in love, or the shipwreck- | 
ed in power—the ambitious for a day—and the feeble of 
heart. Alas for them—they were the barren flower, the | 
unripe fruitage of our whole country. Alas for them ! but 
for ourselves and our posterity, we should rejoice at their 
departure. Whatever else they were, they were not men. 
Whatever else they were, they were not trustworthy ; 
for who would risk much on the wisdom, or the self-deni- 
al, or the virtue of that man, who may be purchased— 
body and soul—with a cup of strong drink? And who 
are they, that are to be so purchased? Are they not all 
who see and acknowledge the truth, and are ashamed and 
sorry for every cup they swallow ; and yet go on, day af- 
ter day, and year after year, at the tremendous hazard of 
swallowing that one drop too much, whereby the wise, 
and powerful, and ambitious are betrayed to what must be 
worse than death to such men—disgrace and pity? We 
may be sorry for them, when they fall ; but for ourselves, 
why should we not rejoice? If they could not see the 
truth : if seeing it, they would not acknowledge it: or if 
acknowledging it, they would not, or could not withstand 
the corruption of the day, they were weak men—weak 
with all their power ; faithless men—however they might 
have appeared, or lived, or died ; bad citizens, bad hus- 








bands, bad fathers, bad children ; whatever may have been | 


thought of them by the world. Let us rejoice then at 
@ , 





their departure—rejoice, not that they were weak or un- 
worthy, but that, being what they were, and are, they are 
dropping away, or dying off, with every strong healthy 
wind that blows over the moral snow of our country. The 
land is purified by their death. 

But still we are not safe. It is not enough that our mer 
chanics, our labourers, our strong men, our gifted and our 
youth, are engaged in the great work. Our women must 
be with us, or we cannot hope to prevail—our mothers, 
our wives, and our daughters—the other half, and in such 
matters, by far the most influential half of our whole pop- 
ulation. It is not enough that we confederate together 
abroad, as men, to discourage the use of strong drink, in 
our workshops, in our taverns, or in the highway—to make 
sobriety one of the qualifications of a ruler—to encourage 
the culture of the grape, or the use of cheap and safe 
wines that would be accessible to the poor, and not lead to 
a desire for any thing dangerous—to labour night and day 
for the overthrow of the Destroyer—it is not enough that 
we do all this, if the wives and mothers, and sisters of our 
country, continue to make our very homes a snare to us, 
every sociable coming-together ; every fire-side interview, 
every joyous event, an excuse for tampering with the shad- 


ow, or playing with the skirts of the enemy. As for what 
we may do— 





‘We but wear 
“ Our strength away in wrestling with the air :” 


So long as women persist in pouring the fiery drug into the 
caudle-cup of the babe—mingling it with the food of the 
infant—substituting fever for health, and sorrow for strength 
—counterfeiting the stream of pearl, and hiding the treach- 
ery with flavour, and colour, and perfume ; for all these 
things are to be done, before the youthful purity of taste 
can be perverted. What are we to do, when we have, 
under one pretence or another, brandy mixed with our very 
food—our sauces—our jellies—our cakes and our pies— 
with whatever is intended to be better and richer than 
usual? What are we to do, as men ; after we have been 
made to relish the flavour of ardent spirit, in this way— 
from our cradle to our grave—accustomed to it in our pap 
—taught in our very childhood, to sit up to the table and 
throw off a glass of wine, like a man—of Portuguese 
wine too, such as the Portuguese themselves never drink, 
for we, like the English have it with what we call a body 
to it, in other words, overcharged with brandy—in a glass 


|| of our own too ; for where is the child without a wine-cup 


of his own? 

Let every mother beware. No human creature ever yet 
loved the open, perceptible, undisguised flavour of rum, or 
brandy, or gin, or whiskey, or Portuguese wine—or tobac- 
co. But he is led toa relish for them, while a babe—or a 
child—worried or shamed into a liking for them, till he has 
overcome the loathing and horror, the prohibition and the 
penalty of Him that loveth his creatures ; and goes down 
to the chambers of death—a drunkard and a beast. 

The women of our country, they who surround’us with 
a living sunshine, with life and virtue like an atmosphere— 
even they are chargeable, with perhaps a chief part of our 
present degradation, guilt and sorrow. But for them, we 
never could have been what we are—a nation labouring 
with a fiery plague, that afflicts every twelfth of our num- 
ber—and in the way of becoming a people of drunkards. 
Not that they themselves are lovers of strong drink ; but 
they it is, that have taught our fathers, and oures, and 
our children to love it. Are they not the and the 
chief teachers of men? And yet they sing of the red 
grape ; they plant the vine about every path we tread in 
life—among our very household-gods ; they offer the 
wine-cup to all that approach them—and make little 
or no distinction, where they may, be the tem- 
perate and the intemperate, the dissolute and the vi 
ous. 

Do they recoil at the charge? It is true, nevertheless. 
Were they to do as they ought—were they to stand forth 
in their purity and power—were they to forbid the hope of 
the intemperate—were they to do no more than they may 
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do, without reproach ; they would reform posterity, with- 
out the help of man. 

Would they know the whole worth and the whole ex- 
tent of their glorious privilege, let them look abroad over 
those, who are now lying like a mountain upon the heart 
of our proud country. But the other day, they were good 
citizens—lovers—husbands—fathers. What are they now? 
The very dregs and refuse of the age : mighty men, ship- 
wrecked by their own folly, self-murderers, brutes. They 
would rather have died any death, but a few years ago, 
than be what they now are, and live. They were like that 
young man—Stop !—the goblet you are now emptying to | 
eseape a laugh, to avoid shame, is the goblet of death— | 
of more than death—of perpetual shame. Have you no | 
mother—no wife—no sister, no beloved-one to snatch at | 
your uplifted arm, or to cling to your knees? If you 
have, you are safe. They were like that older man -you 
see there—too confident in their own strength, too sure of 
themselves—they parleyed with danger, they toyed with 
the Betrayer--they put themselves with a laugh, in the | 
way of her blandishment, and were lost forever. } 

To that man there, the cup of strong drink is not now | 
necessary. A twelvemonth from to-day, he will hunger | 
and thirst after it—languish after it, as for his natural food. 
Another and another year, and he drops into the ranks of | 
that innumerable army, who are staggering by us, night | 
and day, toward an awful death and a premature grave. 
And why does he not stop where he is—and fall upon his | 
knees—and give thanks to Ged—and build an altar on the — 
spot? Because no woman is forever at his elbow, praying | 
him to forbear and asking him, whether it is not more like- | 
ly that he may become a drunkard before he dies, than it | 
was but the other day—on the day of their marriage per- 
haps—that he weuld ever be as fond of strong drink, as he 
is now? 

But enough. We are assembled together as I said be- 
fore, in a cause worthier of a great people, than was that | 
which led the men of the Revolution to war. It deserves 
to be celebrated on the great national sabbath of our coun- 
try. And if our women will do their duty—at the end of 
another fifty years from to-day, one of the greatest revolu- | 
tions that ever purified the earth, or opened the sky to the 











good spirit of man, will be accomplished. Next to God | 


thereties, int an put our trast in women \ others, must be(2) at length by theirs, even after | 


|| they have, for thousands of years, been saying “ to 


“ The hope of the nations—the bravest and best, 
That e’er smote the plumage from tyranny’s crest.” 


| 

















SECTARIAN DISCOURSES. NO. Il. 


I shall have to make short work of the remain- | 
der, having bestowed so many pages upon the first | 


| 
a] 





of the seven discourses alluded to in the prefatory | 
remarks. 


The third of the series, upon the OssecT or THE || 


| 


Resurrection or Curist, is by John Pierponi, | 
with whom our readers are pretty well acquainted 
already. He also isa Unitarian. 

The object of Mr. Pierpont is to show that the | 
resurrection of the Saviour was not intended as a 
type of the bodily resurrection, at a future day.— 
“To me it appears, in opposition to what has been 
the generally received opinion among the disciples 
of Jesus, that the object or end of his resurrection | 
from the dead was not that it might be regarded, in | 
all ages, either as an emblem or an evidence of the | 
bodily resurrection at a future day, either of all 
mankind, or of all, or yet of any part of his disci- 
ples.”(1) : 

But he does not intend to argue against the bodi- 
ly resurrection. That may or may not be, for all 
that he knows, or pretends to say in the discourse 
under review. “It may be true,” says he, “ that 
the bodies of all who have ever slept in death, shall 
hereafter be raised to life. But what we advance, 
is, that it does not appear that it was the chief object 
of the resurrection of Christ, to prove that they shall 
o e=?? 


And the ning is a plain, bold, powerful ar- 
gument on that head. 

“For,” continues the preacher, “who, by the 
stupendous fact of the bodily resurrection of Jesus, 











(1) Either of three—not English. . 
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could be rationally convinced of his own bodily re- 
surrection ?—The unbelieving Jew or pagan? They 
both denied his resurrection, at the threshold of the 
argument ; and neither of them, therefore, could re- 
gard it as an evidence of his own. What sect, or 
what individual, among the disciples of Jesus, from 
the day of his resurrection to this day, could be con- 
vinced, on principles of sound reason and the anal- 
ogies of nature, that the bodies of other men should 
be raised from the dead because the body of their 
Lord was?(2) Would the disciple be convinced of | 
this, who believes that his Lord was both “ God | 
and man, in two distinct natures, and one person 
forever?” Because one being, who was both God 
and man, raised himself, or was raised, bodily from 
the dead, does that prove that the body of another 
being will be raised, who is man only? Again— 
Would the disciple who regards his Lord as a pre- 
existent and superangelic being, but one who was 
not strictly and properly God, nor yet strictly and 
properly man, be convinced that his own body was 
to be raised because the body of his Lord had 
been ?(2) Because a spirit who was above all an- 
gels, and before them all, had returned to the clay 
in which for a season it had dwelt, does it follow 
that the spirit of one would return who was made 
“ a little lower than the angels ?”—that the body of 
a human being must be raised from the dead be- 
cause the body of a superhuman being had been ?(2) 
—that the body of a man will be raised from the 
dead, because the body of his preexistent creator, 
the ministerial creator of the worlds has been ?(2) | 
Or, again—Would the disciple who believes in the 
simple humanity of his Lord, in the fact that the 
body of his Lord had been raised from the dead, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of that event, 
see any evidence that his own would be, or that the 
body of any other man would be,(2) under circum- 
stances so entirely different? Because the body of 
one man had been raised, who had been endued 
from on high with wisdom and power such as nev- 
er before had been imparted to man, does it follow 
that the body of another will be,(2) who has had 
nothing to distinguish him from the rest of his kind ? 
—or because one body has been restored to life by 
divine power, on the morning of the third day after 
the spirit had left it, can it be rationally, or philoso- 
phically, or safely inferred tyat all other bodies will 
be,(2) after they have been d@ad for centuries ?—or 
that, because one body has been revisited by its 
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before God; and they know it, and they will be 
judged accordingly. They are not sincere ; they 
do not believe in the Bible, nor in Christ, nor in the 
apostles, nor in the preachers, nor in the followers 
of Christ. For if they did, how could they—how 
could it be possible for them to go through life as 
they do? to eat, drink, and be merry, on what they 
would have us believe they regard as the very 
brink of perdition—for according to their avowed 
and reiterated belief as they call it, they cannot pass 
a single hour without sin, nor breathe, nor move, 
but at the risk of perpetual death ? 

They pretend to believe that the dead Saviour, 
reappeared on earth to prove that we should all ex- 
ist hereafter, I do not say in a bodily shape, much 
less would I say in the bodily shape we now wear, 
but in some shape or other—in some way or other. 
They pretend to believe this, I say. And yet they 
never considered the subject perhaps for a single 
hour, as they consider a thousand things every 
twelvemonth oflife. They are content with hearing 
it said, and repeating it, and believing it, as they call 
such apathy of assent. Believing what they hardly 
know the history of: believing what they would be 
thunderstruck to hear questioned in the language 
of plain common sense: believing what they are 
never prepared to explain, as the preacher is here, 
upon perhaps the only safe and sure hypothesis for 
a believer. 

Let me apply atest, and see how they will abide the 


|| touch. Was not Lazarus raised from the grave after 


being four days buried ?—and was not the daughter 
of the ruler of the synagogue raised from the 
dead ?(3)—and was not the widow’s son at Nain(4) 
also raised from the dead ?—and were not all these 
things done by the Saviour, and before he himself 
rose from the grave? Were not these three previ- 
ous resurrections enough to prove beyond a doubt, 
the future existence of man? If they were, of what 
avail could his resurrection be, viewed in reference 
to that point alone? Ifthey were not, who would 
believe the fourth case, ifthe other three had fail- 
ed? Thus much to show the believers of our day, 
the true nature of their belief. What is it but 
a sluggish, idle, unreasoning assent to whatever 
they hear preached ? 

But Mr. Pierpont is not a man to be so easily sat- 
isfied. The ground he takes, and he is one of the 
few that are always ready to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them, is this— 





spiritual occupant before it saw corruption, that all 


corruption, Thou art my father, and to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister ?” 

“Tt does seem to me, that by the simple fact of 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus, no serious man, 


accustomed to analogical reasoning, or to experi- | 


mental philosophy, would be satisfied of the resur- 
rection of his own body, any more than he would 


he by the resurrection of the body of the Shuna- | 


mite’s child, by the power ef God manifesting itself 
inthe prophet Elisha, while he was living ; or by the 
resurrection of the dead body that returned to life 


while sleeping in his sepulchre.” 

The multitude believe, that Christ rose from the 
dead, to prove—and that the whele object of the 
resurrection was to prove, that we are to exist 
hereafter. They do not go through the process 
that is gone through with by the preacher, even 
where they reason at al]: they are told, and there- 
fore they believe, that life and immortality were 
brought to light, and a future state proved by the 
resurrection of the Saviour. They never ask how, 
nor in what way; nor do they much care. It is 
enough for them to believe ; or enough, at any rate, 
for them to go to church regularly, and pay tithes, 
and hear the preacher as long as they can keep 
their eyes open. But why do they not follow the 
process through ? go back step, by step, from the 
death to the birth of the Saviour, in whom they 
pretend to believe ?—pretend I say, because if they 
were sincere, they would do so—they would exam- 
ine, each for himself. They would not endure the 
preaching they are now satisfied with ; much less 
would they be guilty of such hearing as they are 
now addicted to. They are not sincere. They lie 





(2) Seance g was—had been—are equivocal, besides being pro- 











when it touched the bones of the same prophet, | 


“ The immediate object of the resurrection of the 
body of Jesus, was to prove the divinity of his mis- 
sion :—to prove that God had sent him ;—that he was 
a teacher sent from God—the prophet, the Christ, the 
anointed of God.” ° ° % 


| “ The resurrection of Jesus proved him to be a pro- 


phet, for he had previously declared that he should 
be raised up on the third day. His prophetic char- 
|| acter being proved, the divinity of his mission was 
'| proved ; for prophecy is of itself a miraculous endow- 
\| ment.” 

| After a few remarks on the nature of the proof 
here laid out for the examination of the world, the 
preacher goes on to say— 

“ This the apostles felt: and for this reason it 
|| was that, when they went forth among the nations, 
preaching the everlasting gospel, they laid so much 
stress upon the resurrection of their Lord from the 
dead. This they regarded as the hinge on which 
|| the door of eternal life hung and moved. The be- 
|| lief of that one fact involved the belief of all that 
|| his gospel contained, ‘T'he proof of that was the proof 
|| of all that he had instructed them to preach. on 
|| that fact they willingly threw all their hopes, and all 
|| their character. “ If Christ be not risen,” says Paul, 
|| “ then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain ; yea, and we are found false witnesses of God, 
because we have testified of God that he hath rais- 
ed up Christ.” Thus does this apostle pledge his 
whole cause, his character as an honest man, and his 
hopes as a Christian, upon the single fact, the resur- 
rection of his master from the dead :—because, on the 
belief of that fact, must rest the belief in the divini- 
ty of his master’s mission, in every mind to which 
the gospel of Jesus should be addressed. Now, the 
divine mission of Jesus being established, every 
thing is established which he either taught or pro- 
mised, in the high office in which he.appeared : for 


(S) Mark. v. 39. 
(4) Luke. vii. 11—15. 


} 
; 
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we suppose that it has never come within the com- 
pass of human credulity to believe, etther that the 
God of truth would send forth a herald to proclaim a 
falsehood, and endue him with miraculous powers to 
attest it; or, that a messenger thus sanctified and sent 
into the world mith a message of grace and truth, 
would ever betray his trust and publish a falsehood to 
the world. 

In as much, then, as the apostles constantly use 
the resurrection of Jesus as, by way of eminence, 
the great evidence of the divinity of his mission ; 
and in as much as, by all minds, in all ages, it must 
be regarded an indubitable proof of it—we conclude 





that the immediate and subordinate object of that || 


wonderful event was, to give evidence of that great 
truth—that truth which lies at the foundation of 
the Christian faith and of the Christian’s hope 


The ulterior, or principal object of this great || 


event in the gospel history, to which, a belief in the 
divinity of our Lord’s mission is only accessory or 
subordinate, is identical with the ultimate object of | 
Christianity itself—the salvation of men, from sin, 
and from the ruin that sin brings in its train.” 

Such is the conclusion to which every believer 


must arrive—I think—on reading this clever sermon 
What is there taught here, which every || 


through! 
believer may not subscribe to, with a clear con- 
science ? No interfering mystery—no doctrinal bar- 
rier, which is good for nothing but to divide men 
that would love each other if they might—if their 
sympathies and charities were left to flow in their 
natural channel. 

Those who never heard Mr. Pierpont may be cu- 
rious to know something of his manner, age, ap- 
pearance, mode of speech, &c. He is somewhere 
about forty-five, perhaps near fifty (if I do not mis- | 
calculate) ; tall and thin, and rather awkward out 
of the gown, with black hair, scattered over with 
the signs of premature age, severe thought, and ex- 
hausting labour ; large black eyes ; one of the rich- 
est voices in the world. His style of delivery is so- 
lemn and impressive, rather than fervid : he is the 
best reader of some things in our country : and one 
of the two or three most correct, of the very few 
that attend properly to pronunciation. His chief 
power is in logical arrangement,—in perspicuity,— 
in wealth of eloquence: not in the pathetic, not the 
exhilarating, nor in the pleasant and cheerful. He 
may be less stately now than he was eight years 
ago when I heard him last; and ifso he may be 
happier in the more familiar and every day lan- 

uage of life. His writing is much improved. 

ompare one of his late sermons with one of his 
most laboured poemsor discourses of old, and you 
will see the difference. 








DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the senior editor, with notes.) 
CHAPTER XI. 

Reasons for declaring certain acts to be Offences. 


We have made the analysis of evil : that analysis proves | 
that there are actions, from which results more evil than | 
good : It is acts of this nature, or at least, those which have 
been so reputed, that legislators have prohibited. A pro- 
hibited act is what is called an offence. To make these 
prohibitions respected, punishments were necessary. 

But is it proper to constitute certain actions offences? or 
in other words, is it proper to subject them to legal punish- 
ment ? 

What a question ! Are not all men agreed upon it? Are 
we to try to prove an acknowledged truth, a trath so well 
established in the mind of man ? 

All men are agreed upon it. Be it so. But on what is 
founded that agreement? Demand of each his reasons. 
You will find a strange diversity of interest and principles : 
You will find it not only among the people, but among phi- 
losophers. Would it be time lost to look for a uniform 
ground of assent in a matter so essential ? 

The agreement which we see, is founded only on preju- 
dices ; and these prejudices vary according to times and 
places, according to opinions and customs. People have 
always said that such an action is an offence, and we 


the multitude, and even of the legislator. But if usage has 
| made innocent actions crimes ; if it makes venial offences 
| appear heavy, and heavy offences light ; if it has varied 
| every where, it is clear that we must try it by some rule, 
‘and not receive it fora rule. Let us appeal here to the 
| principle of utility. It will confirm the decrees of the peo- 
| ple wherever they are just ; it will reverse them wherever 
| they are pernicious. 
I suppose myself a stranger to all the denominations of 
| vice and virtue. I am called to consider human actions 
only by their good or evil effects. I begin with opening 
I pass to the account of pure profit all plea- 
sures ;'to that of (1) loss all the pains. I weigh the inte- 
| rests of all parties faithfully ; the man who is branded al- 
| ready by prejudice for a culprit, and he who has been ad- 


two accounts. 


judged virtuous, are for the moment equal before me. I 
| will even judge the prejudged, and weigh in that new ba- 
lance every action, for the purpose of forming a catalogue | 
of such as ought to be permitted, and such as ought to be 
forbidden. 

That operation which at first appeared so complicated, 
will become easy by aid of the distinction that we have | 
| made between evil of the first order, of the second, and of 
the third. 

Have I to examine an outrageous act upon the safety of 
an individual ? I compare all the pleasure, in other words, 
all the profit, which could arise from such act to the author, 
with all the evil or all the loss which would result to the | 
party injured. I see at once that the evil of the first order 
exceeds the good of the first order. But I do not stop 
there. The action leads to danger and alarm in society. 
The evil which at first was confined to but one, spreads 
every where now, in the shape of terror. The pleasure 
resulting from the action is only for one ; the pain is for a 
thousand, for ten thousand, for all. The disproportion al- 
ready prodigious, appears to be infinite, if I pass to the evil 
of the third order, in considering, that if the act in question 
is not repressed, there will result from it universal and du- 
rable discouragement, a cessation of labour, and finally the 
dissolution of society. 

Let us now review thestrongest desires, those of which 
the satisfaction is accompanied with the greatest pleasure ; 
and we shall see that. their accomplishment, when they suc- 
ceed at the expense of security, is much more fruitful in 
evil than in good. (2) 

I. We will begin with enmity. It is the most fruitful 
cause of attempts against the honour and the person. I 
| 





| have conceived, no matter why, enmity against you. Pas- 
| sion leads me astray : I insult you, I humble you, I wound 
you. ‘The sight of your pain gives me at the time an emo- 
tion of pleasure. But even at the time, is it to be believed 
that my pleasure is equal to your pain? If every atom of 
your pain could be represented in my mind, is it probable 
that every atom of pleasure which would correspond with 
| it there, would have the same intensity ? And yet, it is but 
| a few atoms scattered by your pain which are presented to 
| my distracted and troubled imagination : With you, nothing 
| is lost ; with me, the greatest part is always dissipated and 
thrown away. But this pleasure, such as it is, is not long 
| in revealing its natural impurity. Humanity, the principle 
| which nothing can utterly stifle in the most atrocious 

minds, awakens a secret remorse in mine. Fears of every 
| sort, the fear of vengeance, either on your part or on the 
part of those who are connected with you ; fear of the pub- 
lic voice ; religious fears, if there remains in me a spark 
of religion ;—all these fears come to trouble my security, 
and soon destroy my triumph. Passion is withered ; plea- 
sure is no more ; self-reproach follows. But with you, the 
pain still abides, and may abide yet longer. So much for 
light wounds which are scarred over by time. But how is 
it with cases where, from the very nature of the injury, the 
sore is incurable ; as where a member has been struck off, 








(1) Pure loss? 

(2) Observe what a beantiful system of morals we have here. Fol- 
low it out, and see to what a magnificent issue we are co le 
At some future day, I shall give a summary view of Mr, Bentham’s 
unpublished system of Deontology. 1 have it, as I took it down from 
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or features disfigured, or faculties destroyed? Weigh the 
evils ; their intensity, their duration, their consequences ; 
measure them in every way, and see how in every thing, 
pleasure is inferior to pain. (3) 

Let us pass to the effects of the second order. The news 
of your misfortune spreads far and wide the poison of ter- 
ror. Every man who has an enemy, or who may have an 
enemy, thinks with affright of all that may inspire the pas. 
sion of hatred. Among the feeble who have so many 
things to envy, and to dispute about, that a thousand paltry 
jealousies are forever throwing them together, the spirit of 
revenge prepares a series of interminable evils. (4) 

Thus every act of cruelty produced by a passion, the 
principle of which is in every heart, and from which every 
body may suffer, may cause an alarm which will continue 
until the punishment of the offender has removed the dan- 

ger from the side of injustice. ba ° se * (5) 
| Here is a suffering common to all ; and let us not overlook 
| another pain which results from it, that pain of sympathy 
which is felt by all generous hearts at the sight of such 
crimes. 

Il. If we examine now those acts which proceed from 
| that imperious desire to which nature has trusted for the 
| perpetuity of the species, and for so large a part of its hap- 
piness, we shall see that when it trespasses upon the safety 
of the person, or the domestic condition, the good which 
results from its gratification is not to be compared with the 
| evil which flows from it. 
| I speak here only of the attempt which manifestly en- 
| dangers the safety of the person—rape. We are not by a 
| gross and puerile pleasantry to deny the existence of the 
| crime, nor to diminish its horror. Whatever we may say, 
even those women who are the most prodigal of their fa- 
vours, would not have them snatched with a brutal fary. 
But here the greatness of the alarm renders all discussion 
upon the primitive evil useless. Whatever may be the ac- 
| tual offence, the possible offence will be always an object 
of horror. The more common that desire which gives 
| birth to the crime, the greater the alarm. At a period when 
| the laws were not powerful enough to repress it, nor man- 
| ners strict enough to hinder it, it led to scenes of vengeance, 
the traces of which are to be found in every chapter of his- 
tory. Whole nations took part in the quarrel ; hatred was 
| passed down from father to son. It appears that the severe 
| confinement of the Greek women, which was unknown in 
| the time of Homer, owed its origin to a period of trouble 
| and revolution, when the feebleness of the law had multi- 
| plied these disorders and spread a general terror. 

Ill. As to the motive of cwpidity: In comparing the 
| pleasure of acquiring by usurpation, with the pain of losing 
| by it, the one would not be an equivalent for the other. 
But there are cases, in which, if it were necessary to stop 
| with evils of the first order, the good would possess an in- 
| contestable preponderance over the evil. In considering 
| the offence under this point of view alone, we could not 
| assign any good reason to justify the rigour of the law.— 
Every thing turns upon the evil of the second order ; that 
| is the evil which gives to the action the character of an of- 
fence ; that is the evil which makes punishment necessary. 
| Let us take, for example, the physical desire, which has for 
| its object the satisfying of hunger. Let an indigent man, 
| pressed by want, steal bread from the house of a rich man, 
bread which, perhaps, may save the poor man’s life. Can 
we put in comparison the good he does to himself, with the 
loss that occurs to the rich man ? We may apply the same 











(3) If you would enjoy the whole worth of this profound, clear. 
and satisfactory view of the case, forget what you have just read, and 
ask yourself how you would have proceeded to prove that the pain 
was either greater or less, I care not which, than the pleasure, If 
you still doubt, propose the same question to another. Select the 
clearest head you know: hear all that can be —a subject, and 
then go back to our author. You will then be ished, if you are 
not already. N. 

(4) Such are, if fact, the feuds that prevail among barbarous or, 
semi-barbarous tribes. They are bequeathed, from generation to ge- 
neration, forever. N. 

(5) The meaning of this IT have not been able to make 
out, with any sort of satisfaction to myself. It reads thus 
in the original,—‘‘—fera éprouver une alarme qui continue- 
ra jusqu’ ace que la punition du coupuble ail transporteé le 








therefore believe it to be an offence. Such isthe guide of 





his own lips. 








danger du coté de Vinjustice, de? inimitié cruelle.” N, 
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observation to less striking cases. Let a man be a public 
defaulter ! he enriches himself, and he impoverishes nobo- 
dy. The wrong which he does to individuals, is reduced 
to impalpable parts. It is not then because of the evil of 
the first order, that it is necessary to make these actions 
crimes ; it is because of the evil of the second order. 

If the pleasure attached to the satisfying of desires, so 
powerful as enmity, lust, and hunger, against the will of 
others interested, is so far from equalizing the evil which en- 
gues—the disproportion will appear much greater where 
the motives are less active and powerful. 

The desire of self-preservation is the only one which now 
appears to demand a separate enquiry. 





Supposé it regards an evil which the law itself imposes | 
upon an individual ; which must be for some very pressing | 
reason, such asthe necessity of causing the ordinary punish- |) 


ments of the courts to be executed ; punishments without | 


which there would be no safety—no government. (6) Suf- || 


fer the desire of escaping from this pain to be satisfied ; the | 
law finds itself so far strack with imbecility. The evil 
which results from that satisfaction is then that which re- 
sults from the imbecility of the laws, or what amounts to the 
same thing, from the non-existence of law. But the evil 
which results from the non-existence of law is in fact the 


assemblage of divers evils, which the laws are established || 


to prevent ; that is to say, of all the evils that men are sub- 
ject to experience on the part of men. A single triumph 
obtained by the individual over the laws in that way, should 
not be enough to fasten upon them the character of ineffi- 
ciency. Nevertheless, every example of the sort is a symp- 
tom of weakness ; and one step towards their destruction. 
There results from it an evil of the second order ; an alarm, 
more or less of danger ; and if the laws connive at all at 


" guch evasion, they are in array against themselves ; to 


avoid a small evil, they would run in the way of a greater. 

Remains the case where an individual repels an evil, to 
which the laws have not wished to expose him. But since 
they do not wish him to submit to this evil, they wish him 
not to submit to it. To avoid such evil is for him a good. 
It is possible that in his efforts to preserve himself, he may 
cause an evil greater than would be equivalent to the good. 
The evil that he produces in his own defence—shall it be 
bounded to what is necessary for that purpose ; or shall it 
go further ? What relation bears the evil which he has done, 
to the evil that he has prevented? Is it equal, or greater, 
or less? Was the evil that he has escaped capable of com- 
pensation, if instead of defending himself by such a costly 
method, he had submitted to it for a while. (7) These 
are so many questions of fact, which the law ought to take 
into consideration, for the purpose of settling certain details 
on the subject of self-defence. It is a subject which be. 
longs to the penal code, in examining the means of justifi- 
cation, or extenuation with regard to offences. It is 
enough to observe here, that in all these cases, whatever 
may be the evil of the first order, all the evil that an indi- 
vidual can do in defence of himself, will produce no alarm, 
no danger. Unless he is attacked and his safety endanger- 
ed, other men have nothing to fear from him. 

N. 

(6) The whole of this passage, ton, is rather obscure. 
The original says, “ S’il s’agit d'un mal que les loix elles- 
mémes veulent imposer a individu, il faut que ce soil pour 
quelque raison bien pressante telle que le besoin de faire exé- 
cuter les peines ordonnées pas les tribunaux, peines sans les 
quelles il n’y aurait point de stireté, point de gouvernement. 
Or, que le desire @echapper &@ la peine soit satisfait, la loi se 
trouve,” &c. N 


(7) Here we have the whole doctrine of the Friends, their non-re- 
sistance, and all, reduced to a philosophical measurement. N. 





REVIEW. 





By a friend, whose notions appear to be philosophical and 

i GREENE’S GRAMMAR. 

The superiority of Green’s Grammar over Ingersoll’s 
arises principally from its being divested of superfluous ar- 
gament and opinions,—from a more judicious distribution 
of difficulties,—from all the principles being presented 


before any of the niceties,—from an improved method of 
teaching an error, the evil of which is diminished in the 
same proportion as the facility of acquiring it is increased 
—‘* Murray’s theory of the moods,’’—and its exemption 
from two or three absurdities that Ingersoll’s fear induced 
him to adopt. 

Orthography occupies about as much space in the book, 
as a rational man would suppose it ought in a work of the 
kind, if he reflect that the same word in the English lan- 
| guage is spelled more than ten (1) different ways by dif- 
ferent lexicographers. A few rules for spelling are, how- 
| ever, given ; but they are admirably selected ; for it so 
| happens, that under each of them may be found a greater 
number of examples than of exceptions. 

After the brief notice of Orthography, Etymology and 
Syntax are taken up, as they should be—together ; and I 
do not think of a more expeditious way of showing the 
truth of what is said in the first paragraph of this paper, 
than by giving a table of contents ; premising, however, 
| that each lesson contains copious examples for parsing, 
| which include not only the particular parts of speech ex- 





| of, so that while the learner is acquiring new information, 
| he is making what he has already learned familiar. 

| Lesson I. contains the following clear and comprehensive 
| definition of a noun—A noun is the name of any thing 
we can see, taste, hear, smell, feel, or conceive of, and an 
| without reference to another word ; Lesson IJ., an explana- 
| tion of the adjective, and its relation to the noun ; Lesson 
| IIL., of the articles ; Lesson IV., of active verbs, and the 
| nominative case of nouns, with their agreement ; Lesson 
V., of the present (active) participle with its relation to 
nouns and pronouns, and of adverbs, with their relations 
to verbs and participles ; Lesson VI., of helping adjec- 
tives and helping adverbs ; and of personal pronouns, 
with their declension ; Lesson VII., of relative pronouns, 
with their declension and agreement with antecedents ; 
Lesson VIII., of interrogative and adjective pronouns ; 
Lesson VIII., (there are two divisions marked VIII.) of 
active-transitive, and active-intransitive verbs, and the 
objective case of nouns and personal pronouns (as the ob- 
ject of action) ; Lesson IX., of government of participles 


prepositions with their government, of interjections, and 
of the possessive and objective cases of relative pro- 
nouns; Lesson XI., of the possessive case of nouns ; 
Lesson XII. is composed of exercises to be parsed, con- 
taining all the parts of speech ; a treatise on verbs follows, 
in which Murray’s theory of the moods and tenses is 
clearly illustrated by means of diagrams, neuter and passive 
| verbs explained (as consistently as they can be), and the 
remainder of the author’s excellent syntactical rules are 
given ; a chapter on elipsis ; one on transposition ; one 
containing sentences of difficult parsing ; and one on 
false grammar. 'This table, it is believed, will be suffi- 
cient to show the philological reader, that the arrangement 
is philosophical and judicious, with one or two exceptions. 
I allude to the relation between participles and pronouns 
being treated of, before the learner ought to be supposed to 
know what such a part of speech asa pronoun is ; and the 
declension of pronouns, before either the meaning or the 
use of the possessive and objective cases is given. There 
can be no doubt that a disposition to conciseness was the 
cause of these errors ; for the possessive and objective 
cases are not introduced into the parsing lessons till they 
are explained, excepting whose. But is it worthy the au- 
thor of this grammar to offer that to the memory with 
which the judgment can have nothing to do, to present 
difficulties without proper means of solving them, or excite 
curiosity only to be destroyed by disappointment, for his 
own convenience? It is true these errors are so few that 
the consequence is not important ; but they should be con- 
demned as inconsistent with the general spirit of the work. 

Mr. G. declares in his preface, ‘‘ it was not his object 
to make innovations in the science itself, but to present an 


(1) Cimetar is spelled fifteen different ways in our dictionaries. 











| plained in the lesson, but all that have been before treated | 


| explanation of its properties so far as they can be explained | 


(transitive) and the office of conjunctions ; Lesson X., of | 


. 





improved method of teaching it.’”? This would be gene- 
| rally understood to mean, that his intention was to deviate 
from Murray only in his manner of presenting the sub- 
| ject: but such is not the fact. He assigns three persons to 
|| nouns ; but gives no example of a noun, used in the first 
| person, For this omission the author would, in all proba- 
bility, plead necessity—inasmuch as a noun of that person 
cannot be found in the English language. When a noun is 
used to represent the person speaking, it has all the attri- 
butes of the third person, and is as much the third person 
as any constituent part of him is the third person. In the 
same lesson he says, ‘ the neuter gender denotes animals 
neither male nor female,’’ which, although as correct as 
when applied to other neutral objects, is unquestionably 
lapsus pennae ; for the same definition is not repeated 
in the second part. In Lesson V. he treats of participles 
as constituting a part of speech, and gives them a place as 
such in his list of the parts of speech. In Lesson VI. he 
deals in the same manner with very, quite, exceedingly, 
&e., under the name of helping adjectives and helping 
adverbs ; but does not elevate them to the same rank. 
Such an act of unreasonable partiality is a reproach, which 
the author may never hope to remove, but by the reduc- 
|| tion of half a dozen acknowledged parts of speech to a 
| level with the injured parties’ words—in my opinion. 
Why is the adjunct of a verb, or of a noun, better entitled 
|| to equality of rank with its principal, than the adjunct of 
an adjective or adverb? The adverb is but a helping verb, 
| and the adjective a helping noun ; and classing the adverb 
| under the head verb, and the adjective under noun, would 
| be quite as proper, as classing helping adjectives under the 
|| term adjective. The truth is we have too many parts of 
|| speech for beginners, and too few for critical philosophers. 
|| Murray saw this, and endeavoured to avoid the two ex- 
|| tremes ; and, by consequence, rendered his work grossly 
! absurd. 
| He associated words in the same class, which were 
|| hardly of the same species—and of the same species, 
which were hardly of the same genus. Very is an ad~ 
verb, says Murray, because it is added to an adjective 
and to another adverb! Mr. Green has done well in 
avoiding this absurdity ; but he would have done better, 
had he adopted a term, under which he might have classed 
the helping adjectives, helping adverbs, and a half dozen 
other parts of speech. 

One division of verbs in this work is into active-transi- 
tive, and active-intransitive. Why is the word active 
used? The author will not pretend that it renders the 
terms more expressive, when he examines one of his own 
examples—“‘ The aged veteran hears (") distinctly.” 
Of which class of his verbs are contain, inclose, owe, 
own, &c.? They are not active-transitive ; but they go- 
vern the objective case. I find no rule authorizing their 
exercise of that power, however. 

Of the diagrams my opinion is nearly the same as of 
the helping adjectives. They are excellent ; but the ne- 
cessity for them should have been done away, by expung- 
ing three of the moods and four of the tenses. 

These remarks relate to ‘‘ the first lessons, in which is 
presented nothing but Definitions, Rules, and Examples 
necessary for practice in parsing, &c.’’ leaving it for the 
instructer to supply whatever may be found necessary, by 
verbal illustration. 

The second part is a repetition of the first, excepting the 
parsing lessons, with the addition of all the niceties and 
exceptions contained in other grammars, and a chapter on 
Prosody. What higher recommendation of the method 
is wanted ? 


FACTS, 

And now for one or two other matters, before I go to the 
awful superstitions of the new world.—This preliminary 
chapter clears the way for a volume, which I hope to far- 
nish hereafter tale by tale, without any further explana~ 
tion, preface, or apology, When proper, I shall refer to 
what I have said before on the subject of astrology, phren- 
ology, physiognomy, &c.—as much better than going aside 
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from the narrative, to explain it by this or that hypothesis ; 
or to speculate on the probability of this or that strange or 
beautiful tradition. 

They are matters, which the wise are prone to overlook, 
or disregard. I have nothing to say of mighty dreams, or 
portents, or prodigies, of warning, or spirit, or shape, or 
shadow, such as other§men talk of ; but I have a little to 
say of that, which may concern the reader, by and by—my 
own belief in these matters. Before the winter of 1813, 
14, I was much too wise to credit any story of the mar- 
vellous. Iwas not very comfortable in the dark ; but I 
never owned it; and I laughed at the fears of children. 
«* We are as much under the protection of God by night 
as by day,’’ said I. ‘* Keep a clean heart ; and you have 
nothing to fear.’’ Very true ; but who does keep a clean 
heart ? I know not if I satisfied other people ; but I never 
satisfied myself, by such talk.—Have a care, if you please, 
reader ; I am not going to tell a very strange nor a very 
wonderful story. 
fact. 
that I recollect of the affair, precisely as I recollect it, so 
that, if I should be mistaken, as I may be, in a part of the 
details, though not in a material fact, I may be contradict- 


It is altogether a plain, simple matter of 
I saw it, myself, and I shall give names, with all 


ed ; for some of the parties are alive now, I dare say. (1) 

I spent a large part of the winter of 1813-14, among 
the people, who are scattered about, here and there, on 
the banks of the Kennebeck River, which runs through the 
State of Maine,—one of the six New-England States of 
North America. (2) 
ed. I taught writing and drawing—the former, in twelve 


My employment was rather diversifi- 


lessons ; the latter in—I hardly know how many ; for no 
pupil of mine ever went through a whole course with me ; 
though I kept on, as long as they would, at half a dollar a 
lesson. I took portraits also, which, if they did not suit 
one person, I sold to another. 

One afternoon, toward night fall—a sabbath afternoon, 
if I do not mistake, I was sitting by the fire, in the com- 
mon parlour of the house, where I boarded. I sat in one 
corner, half asleep, and opposite me sat Mrs. Palmer, the 
lady of the house, with a sick child in her lap. At her 
side, was her husband, Mr. Offin Palmer—I give the true 
name. Neither of us had spoken 
perhaps for half an hour; I was looking at the child, I re- 
member ; but I hardly saw it, for my thoughts were off in 

another part of the world, where, in the lap of another wo- 
man, there lay perhaps another child. I was unhappy. 
All at once I heard a shriek. I started up, and saw Mrs. 
Palmer, speechless and pale as déath, before me, with her 
eyes fixed upon a cradle, a few feet off, which was in mo- 
tion, with a slow, regular motion, as if somebody were 
rocking it, in the usual way. I spoke; but Mrs. Palmer 
did not hear me, or could not reply ; she sat hugging the 
poor babe to her bosom, and looking at the cradle, which 
appeared to be empty, as if she saw something in it. Her 
husband was silent, and very pale—he never opened his 
mouth, till I went up to the cradle ; when he led his wife 
out of the room, with her child in her arms. 


We were very quiet. 


I do not know 


how it happened ; but although Mrs. P. and Mr. P. were |! 


both frightened by the motion of the cradle, and I could see 


never thought of its being preternatural, at the time. It 
continued rocking for two minutes, I dare say, while I stood 
over it, and always with a slow, steady, regular motion, as 
if a careful foot were on the rocker. I stooped down. 
There were a few clothes in it ; but nothing else. I waited 
a cat, or a mouse, ora snake ; for I thought of a snake, | 
remember, cold as it was, in the dead of a Kennebeck win- 
ter. But no ; there was nothing alive,—that I could see. 
I walked over the floor; I jumped about ; I moved the 
chairs ; I tried every thing in my power, to set the cradle 
in motion ; but I could not, without touching it. I went 


(1) The mother is alive now—the babe, after growing up to hearty 
and bright maidenhood, is no more. But a twelvemonth ago a 
was alive and happy, one of the fairest and best of human creatures. 
Now she is in her grave. N 

(2) This information was necessary for the part of the world w 
this paper was written. 


here 
N. 


| die ; and he knew it. 


| was going out, like a star. 


| by the child night and day, arose on the fourth day, and 
to see if any thing alive would craw] out, after it stopped— || 














up to it again ; I stood over it; I pulled out the clothes, 
piece by piece, and shook them ; I looked under it—I look- 
ed every where else about the room ; but all to no pur- 
pose—I could not satisfy myself; I have not, up to this 
hour ; and I never shall, I dare say, though I would give 
any thing (3) to know the true cause of that motion. 

I should observe here, that happily for us, the babe re- 
covered, and that nothing remarkable, not even a death oc- 
curred in the house, while I was in that part of the coun- 
try ; otherwise, we might have been afflicted, for the rest 
of our lives, with incurable superstition. As it is, however, 
though I cared little or nothing about the matter at the time, 
and was only curious to know the truth, because it ap- 
peared rather mysterious—nothing more, I never think of 


tient appeared to be in the agonies of death. He found her 
now sitting up, in bed, supported by her father, and leans 
ing upon his shoulder. A word or two was interchanged, 
but no more, for a leng while. At last, all of a sudden, 
she turned toward her father, and put up her mouth to his— 
“ pray look at the clock,” said the father. The physician 
did so. It was a quarter past nine. The child was dead, 
I have nothing more to say. The nature of my belief in 
witches and witchcraft, animal magnetism, astrology, 
phrenology, and a portion of the marvellous, may be infer- 
red from what I have already said, and perhaps it may be 
found, after a while, that strange as my belief may be, it 
has not been adopted hastily, nor without a grave and pro- 
per investigation of the subject. o: -.% 





that cradle, now, nor of the sick baby, nor of the wretched, 
pale mother, who stood before me, as if she were ready to 
drop, without a sensation which I have no power to de- 
scribe. It is a kind of thrill—but no such thrill, as I ever 
heard of, or ever experienced before the winter of 1813- 
14—It is perhaps a thrill of superstition. I love to feel it, 
I confess ; and I put myself in the way of it, whenever I 
can. Perhaps—I do not wish to go very near the ludic- 
rous—but, if I were called upon to give a pretty fair notion 
of it, I should say, that I feel, on recurring to that story, 
or on hearing a similar story, in which I can put faith, some- 
what as I might feel in a shower bath, or as I have, when 
cold water has been poured down my back to stop my nose 
from bleeding,—a sort of agreeable shudder. 

I have now come to the last example. It occurred, a 
few years ago,—not to myself, but to a friend of mine—a 
clear-headed, sensible man,—a believer, but no fanatic—a 
man of truth, in whose habit of calm, sober enquiry, I have 
absolute confidence :—I have studied him well—a ‘‘ man 
of sorrow’’ too, and ** acquainted with grief.’’ He isnot of 
a temper to be easily deceived ; he could not well be mis- 
taken, here ; and I never should think of doubting his word. 


| In short—I believe the story, which I now record from 
| his own lips ; though I do so without his knowledge or 


consent. 

He had a beautiful daughter, and a beloved wife—both, 
in a dangerous way ; flowers, that a breath of mild air 
might have destroyed. He had no hope. They were to 
He was abroad. News came, that 
his dear wife, whom he had left with her child, breathing a 
sort of artificial atmosphere,—created for them by his affec- 
tionate, assiduous love, in the hope of retarding their trans- 


| formation, for a few days---for a single hour---news came 
| that she was dead. He bore the dispensation, as he ought. 


He hurried back to his home. He thought of his child, as 


| he lifted his foot over the threshold of his door ; and his 


heart died away within him. He felt sure that he had 


come too late. He knew that she could not survive-—-that 


| she was already undergoing the awful transfiguration ; but 


in the sorrow of his atilicted heart, he lifted up his eyes, 


| and prayed, that she might be Jeft with him for a few days 


more---a week---one little week, and he would be satisfied. 
He passed on ; but as he did, he could not help seeing a 


large clock that stood in his way. The hour was a quarter 


. | past nine. 
that both were in deep fear, yet J felt no sort of alarm—I |) 


He found his poor child much better than he expected ; 
much better than she had been for a long while before ; 
yet he would not give way to the treachery of hope. She 
grew worse; but remained quiet and happy-—her spirit 
The physician who had been 


took the hand of her father and went away without saying 
The fifth day 
arrived ; the sixth—-and still the sufferer was alive ; the 


a word, as if the struggle was indeed over. 


| seventh—and others would have persuaded themselves, up 


to the hour of nine, that, still there was hope. About nine, 
however, the old physician came back, merely that he might 
press the hand of the bereaved father again, for he had no 
other idea, than that the child was dead. He would scarce- 
ly credit what he saw. The father had foretold it ; but 
when the physician had gone away from the house, the pa- 


(8) Almost, 











Free and easy. N. 


Mr. Near,—I have been acquainted with your paper 
from the beginning, and have been a careful observer of the 
course you have thus far taken. I have watched the Yan- 
KEE with an, anxiety similar to that which a mother feels 
when she looks upon her children playing around her, and 
considers what may be their future destiny. We of the 
North have long needed a literary paper of a bold, decisive, 
spirited and independent character. Our literary periodi- 
cals have too long crouched to over-sea productions, so that 
while we have been boasting of our independence in a poli- 
tical point of view, we have servilely imitated our transat- 
lantic brethren in whatever pertains to literature. Our 
country, like almost every other, has its native writers—it 
is not destitute of materials for the novelist or the historian, 
the biographer or the poet,—and there is no reason why 
we should go to Europe to find subjects that may be inter~ 
esting to the American people. If our writers receive from 
their own countrymen the approbation they deserve, it will 
be seen that America has no reason to distrust the genius of 
her sons, 

Now for this one thing—for giving American writers their 
due, and exposing the foolishness of such of our literati as 
have been accustomed to cull from authors of other coun- 
tries whatever they have dared to lay claim to as their own, 
the Yankee deserves encouragement. The literature of 
New-England already begins to feel its effects; the style of 
her writers is becoming more idiomatic—more what it 
should be, a style suited to the peculiarities of her inhabi- 
tants. But while I feel much interested in the Yankee as a 
literary publication, I must say, though I am sorry to do 
it, that it is not what it might be, what it ought to be. It 
has changed its character too often, and whether you, Mr. 
| Neal, are aware of it or not, the public has reason to think 








| you wanting in stability. At first, whether through your 
| own fault or the faults of others, it matters not, you waged 
|| war with most of the editors of note in the Union, and your 
| readers sometimes laughed, and sometimes complained bit- 
| terly at your boastings and egotism. Even those who de- 
| clared themselves friends to your object, were often heard 
| to speak of your vanity and conceit. With ‘Utility’? for 
/amotto, you mingled with some valuable matter, many 
things of so useless a nature, that it required no ordinary 
share of patience to pick out the parts worth reading. By 
|| and by, being about as much prepared for the subject, asa 
|| skilful angler is for working a fine lady’s ruff, you turned 
your attention to Divinity, and talked of it with as much 
confidence as though you had studied it at an European in- 
stitution ;—and here, by the way, I would observe that it 
is believed by many that you think you can palm off any 
thing upon the Yankees, merely because you have been in 
Europe, and written for English publications. But not- 
withstanding all your confidence, your ignorance as to reli- 
gious subjects was soon discovered. It was seen that your 
notions were here very vague, and there is reason to believe 
that a great part of your sensible readers consider you but 
little better acquainted with religion than a country urchin is 
with English law. And why should they do otherwise? You 
pretend to no religion—you appear to care nothing about it. 
One would think that a person who piqued himself on his 








originality and his oddities, would not so closely follow the 
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multitude, who are forever meddling with subjects which 
they do not understand, and taking more pains to show off 
in them, than in those they might converse on to tolerable 
advantage. 

I think no one can doubt that the Yankee has lately been 
in a way of improvement, with the exception of a few of 
the last numbers. It has contained more sensible, solid 
matter—more of what ought to be expected from it. But 
it seems to be putting on its old garb again, which I hoped 
had been thrown off for good and all, and I believe in say- 
ing so I speak the voice of the public. You have begun 
once more a talk about yourself. What appeared in two 
late numbers under ParENoLOGICAL Facts, is egotism, 
is valueless trash to every body, unless you except yourself. 
I am aware that we are all strongly inclined to think that 
every thing relating to ourselves is of great importance, and 
that our private history cannot but be pleasing to others. 
But I would ask any one that has ever associated with man- 
kind, if he has net been compelled to listen to a person 
giving an account of himself, and of trifling circumstances 
in connexion with his life, till he has been tired and almost 
wished himself without ears. This, Mr. Neal, is the case 
with You. You exhausted the patience of your readers 
long ago in talking about ‘‘ Ourself,’’ and they do not want 
any more of it either directly or by implication. What you 
said on Phrenology might perhaps have been worth one 
column, but to fill up more than two pages with such stuff, 
was too bad. 

In the number of 5th Feb. you have begun a review of 
Sectarian Sermons, and I could wish, were it to any pur- 
pose, that the beginning and end might be one. I consider 
the article as unfit for the Yankee, as a demonstration in 
fluxions would be in a recipe for making pudding. I had 
not forgotten your ‘‘ pledge’ to review a lot of sermons, 
but having heard nothing more of it, had begun to hope 
that you had called to mind the proverb, ‘‘a bad promise 
had better be broke than kept.”” 

You say you see ‘‘ no reason why preachers of the Gos- 
pel should not be reviewed as other folks.” Allowing 
there is none, I would ask if you think it the business of an 
editor of a literary paper, especially one who makes no pre- 
tensions to religion, either in heart or head, to review them. 
In the preliminary remarks to this Review, there is a spirit 
of illiberality, not against any one order, but against all,— 
and I think a spirit of domination, equal at least to what is 
seen in most of our preachers. One would infer your mot- 
to to be Dirigo, rather than “< Utility,”’ judging from this 
article alone. You say our preachers ‘ enjoy the luxuries 
of the day, costly furniture, and rich food.’’ ‘This is not 
correct. I do not believe there is any class of persons who 
live in what is called a decent manner, in which a greater 
regard is paid to temperance in living, than there is among 
our preachers. This I say from what I have seen, though 
I am neither a preacher nor a preacher’s son. 

What you said on the UNtveRsa.ist is really sicken- 
ing. Why did you describe his person—his face and eyes, 
his hair and nose, his height, and stiff carriage ? These are 
not the first things to be mentioned even in a biography, 
much less in a reviewofasermon. If you belong to Mr. 
B.’s society, you ought to be exc icated—if not, you 
ought to have your head combed with a shoe-hammer for 
your impertinence. ‘The Unirarian next. I love the 
Unitarians,”’—flat, insipid. Do you love the Unitarians 
more than you do others who are nothing at all, provided 
they do not pretend to any belief? If not, why not say 
you love every bedy? If you do, why say you don’t care 
a fig what a man believes, &c. 

I would now ask you, John Neal, whether your own 
common sense does not tell you that you would do better 
to let preachers alone. A few remarks on the style of their 
writings would be very well, if you could touch upon them 
without getting upon their characters, and their particular 
views. I acknowledge it is sometimes proper to scrutinize 
the conduct and views of preachers—I would not have them 
shielded from reproach when they deserve it,—I would 
have them dealt fairly with, like other folks. But I deny 
that it comes within the province of one who does not know 








what he is himself, and who pretends to devote himself 
principally to the cause of literature and the arts, to instruct 
the world in a knowledge of a class of persons to whom he 
himself must necessarily be almost an entire stranger. 
UTILITARIAN. 
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WITNESSES. 


The following petition was presented to the Legislature 
of Maine and referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, who, under a belief, that owing to a decision of old 
Massachusetts, no witness would be excluded here, on 
account of his religious belief, or want of religious be- 
lief, reported that legislation was unnecessary. If they 
are right—public opinion here is better, than law else- 
where. N 


State or Maine, 

To the Senate and House of Representatives, in Leg.s- 
lature assembled. 

The petition of the subscribers, citizens of Portland, re- 
spectfully represents— 

That by recent legal decisions in this country, following 
other decisions in England, believers in the final happi- 
ness of all mankind are liable to be objected to and set aside 
as witnesses, upon the ground that to believe in God, and 
in a future state, is not enough, unless they believe in a 
future state of rewards and punishments : 

That in this country all men ought to enjoy that tolera- 
tion of their belief, which it is the avowed object of our 
whole system to secure. 

Wherefore they pray that a law may be passed, securing 
to such believers, in fact, liberty of conscience ; and to all 
others, exemption from judicial enquiry into their secret 
faith (which enquiry, from the very nature of things, can- 
not be conclusive, nor other than a temptation to untrath— 
when untruth is intended, and a penalty for truth, where- 
ever truth would disqualify) by allowing oaths or affirma- 
tions to be administered in every case, without enquiring 
into the religious faith of the witness ; but leaving his credit 
with the jury, who are the proper judges of character, and 
himself subject to the pains and penalties of perjury. 





HIGH TREASON. 


Correspondence between Mr. President Adams and 
others, touching a charge made by the former, 
against the leaders of the Federal party in New- 
England. 

After reading and weighing this extraordinary, 
and but for two or three flourishing paragraphs, 
this very clear and straight-forward paper of Mr. 
Adams, and the cleverly-argued reply (the more in- 
genious and the abler of the two) it would appear 
to be difficult not to come to the following conclu- 
sions. 


I. That, considering who the individual is, and 
what, by whom the charge has been made, his high 
character, and long habits of caution, it were to the 
last degree uncharitable, and I might say unwise, 
to believe that he had no good grounds for making 
it, against some of the federal leaders, at some part 
of the period referred to. 

II. That, considering how much he had at stake, 
at the time of the disclosure, having forfeited the 
favour of one party, and being immediately after- 
wards pe ak | into favour by the other party, to 
whom the disclosure was made, it were too much 
to hope of mortal man that he did not overrate both 
the magnitude of the danger and the weight of the 
testimony ; to say nothing of the importance of the 
communication, or the probability that he made it 
go for at least as much: as it was worth in his own 
view. 

III. That, Mr. Jefferson having laid the charge at 
his door, in no very qualified terms, and having 
been led into a grievous error, while referring to 
the communication made by Mr. Adams, Mr. Adams 
was obliged to come before the public in his own 
defence ; and could do no otherwise than correct 
that error ; nor in correcting it, was he blameable 
for going into a detailed history of the affair, since 
nothing less could protect Mr. Jefferson from an- 
other charge, that of blindly mistaking or blindly 
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the most important testimony, 
though such detailed history. might amount to a 
reiteration of the original charge. 

1V. That, in replymg as he has to the authors of . 
the letter, ebtremad, to him in consequence of what 
appeared in the National Intelligencer, Mr. Adams 
has taken a course which he had a right to take, and 
which we have no right to adjudge wrong, without 
being in possession of all the facts, whatever they 
may be, and however misunderstood or over-esti- 
mated they may be by Mr. Adams, which common 
charity and common decency require of us to be- 
lieve the chief magistrate of our country, either has 
now, or had when the charge was uttered. 

V. That, although he has denied the right of 
these gentlemen, either to lead or drive him before 
the public-opinion-tribunal, when they like and as 
they like; either as the leaders of the federal party 
referred to, or as a voluntary association of indi- 
viduals, connected, no matter how with such party, 
he has offered to do, what it behoves them to con- 
sider well of,---he has offered to reply me the pub- 
lic---to each and every one of their number---man by 
man---if they dare to pass in review before him, 
and challenge him'to say, Thou art the man! What 
more would they have ? N. 





OUR CLERGY. 

The writer below isnot far from the truth. I agree with 
him, with respect to the virtue of our clergy, and I did 
so, in the paper alluded to. N. 
Mr. Neax,—Have you not rubbed the clergy in your 

introductory observations on SecTaRIANn Discourses a 

little too indiscriminately ? I speak for others ; my iodtings 

are not so tender perhaps as they ought to be on any su 
ject. The clergy in our country are the creatures of popu- 

i breath. If they are incorrect in their habits, or immo- 

ral, it is because the om are so. (I do not charge them 

with being incorrect in t eir habits, or immoral. )—A 
wicked clergy is one of the least evils we have to complain 

of. (True. But I spoke of an ambitious clergy. N.)— 

They are in almost every instance better than the people 

who support them ; and the people know that they are bet- 

ter,—it is for that reason that they love and respect them, 

(about half as much as they ought), and it is for that reason 

that they are hurt when my good friend Neal, or any other 

man, utters such sweeping denunciations against the whole 
body. 





Litre.u’s Museum, No. 79—received : containing a 
long article about America (from Blackwood) by a British 
traveller, with a considerable portion of common sense. 
The remarks of the editor are in a better temper than usual. 
The démand for truth about our country is increasing over 
sea ; and as Blackwood has the power, if he pleases, to 
keep the hold on the market, which he got a few years 
by the help of our senior editor, he may play both a profit- 
able and magnanimous game for the future. 


Mount-PLeasant CuassicaL Institution. By 
a catalogue now before me, it would appear that this flour- 
ishing establishment has two principals ‘and twelve profes- 
sors; that Latin, Greek, (ancient and modern) Spanish, 
French, Italian, music, drawing, moral and intellectual phi- 
losophy, mathematics, elocution, elementary English and 
commercial matters, engineering, gymnastics, are attended 
to: that the charge is $250 a year, and that the number of 
scholars is limited to one hundred. Such institutions are 
a credit to our country, and to the age. 


Tux Cxuarion, Bangor, Me.—In a review of NraGa~ 
RA in this paper, No. 34—a note is added in Ms, saying, 
‘J thank you for this most sincerely.” What does the 
writer mean by this—the review, the poem, or what ? 
As for the review, I never saw it nor heard of it before : 
As for the poem, it is—I know not how long—since I 
opened it ; and as for what, | am all in the dark. N. 





Our friend below is right, and I wrong. N. 
Neal—I love to correct you—your ‘‘ version”’ of Gold- 
smith’s green peas is wrong--and you, an inveterate pun 
hater, know it. When sporting the pun, ‘‘on his own 
bottom”’—he said, (when asked why to Kensington) 
«« why that’s the way to make ’em green’’—but correct- 
shaw! said, ‘* that’s the road to 


ing himself with a 
Turnham Green.”’ 


Booxs receiver. Ladies’ Magazine, No. 2. Vol. 
2,—a good number. The editorial matter is improving 
every day. Tue Disownen: by the author of elham, 
J. & I. Harper, New-York. Poems, by Louisa P. Smith, 
Providence: A. & S. Beckwith. Ta.Lzs oF Woman, 
J. & I. Harper, New-York.——All to be attended to aa 
soon as may be. N, 
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Pretty fair. N. || 
BATTLE FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


My Dear Fred.—I have been to Washington to see the 
boxing match, and I will assure you that it was grand sport 
to me. I did not see the whole of it, but I will attempt an 
account of that which I did see. | 

On came the rabble, canes and clubs shaking, and vol- | 
leys of stones flying in the air—the combatants striking from 
side to side, without much regard to those who might suffer | 
by the blows. Soon, however, the crowd began to sepa- | 
rate and prepare for a more systematic battle. A man 
stepped forward already stripped for the contest. This 
man, | was told by those about me, was a very accom- 
plished boxer, having practised under his father, who was | 
the Washington champion for some years ; he was a strong, || 
cunning looking man, and had had some experience him- 
self-—he had made himself champion for four years by 
knocking down Messrs. Clay, Crawford, and others—some 
say he used a little but no matter for that ; mere report, 
I dare say. ‘The crowd now widened, and the ring en- 
larged ; men who before had kept at a distance drew 
nigher, and looked on the preparations with deep, but silent 
interest. ‘The other champion now advanced ; he was an 
army corporal ; much celebrated for having whipped some 
half a dozen English bullies, and remarkable for living on 
nothing but man-flesh, as some have said ; but you are not 
obliged to believe this, as I can at present offer no proof of 
it. ‘To my great surprise, he entered the ring without horns, 
and not so very much unlike other men as I had expected. 
His expression was fierce, but shrewd—a long sword trailed 
at his side—whilst buckskins, a military coat, and jack- 
boots ornamented his person. But of the sword, boots and 
coat he was soon divested, and stood in the ring amidst the 
plaudits of his friends. I now expected operations to com- 
mence—but I was mistaken ; the preliminaries were not 
yet concluded-—each went bowing—and bowing-—and 
bowing to the ring—shaking hands with some, giving small 
pieces of paper to others, and promises to all. Of these 
papers, all that I could discover, were the unmeaning words, 
Custom House, Foreign Ambassador, and some like un- 
intelligible characters—yet these, I fancy, must have pos- 
sessed some talismanic power, for louder shouters and more 
interested men than the recipients of these, I will venture 
to say, were not upon the ground. Having gone the rounds, 
they now stood opposite each other, and I expected the 
deadly blows to commence ;-—-and again expectation was 
too swift. There was to be a talk-—and of all the amuse- 
ments that the place afforded me, this certainly was the 
greatest. There they stood, pouting their lips and twisting 
their mouths at each other—-passion increased at each turn 
of the lip—angry words, reviling, spitting and pulling of 
hair followed—but still no blows. Beau Johnny, for the 
first who entered was so called, now pulled from his pan- 
taloons pocket an old dirty paper, on which was daubed 
with black paint six coffins. He began to show it round to 
the crowd. As he exposed it—-many grew pale, but soon 
recovering themselves, they hissed and hooted, threw dirt 
and shouted ; and some went so far as to try to snatch it 
from his hands—others pretended indifference, tried to 
laugh, and indeed a faint tit-titter, a modest haw-haw or 
two were heard—but it would not do,. for the more the 
one party hooted, the louder sobbed the other, whilst the 
low-muttered awful! awful! and the fresh-falling tear- 
drop, had a very pathetic effect. Suppose not our hero of 
the buckskins to have been idle all this while. No, no— 
he was following close at the heels of the other, with a 
picture of the above-mentioned battle, at which he looked 
with vast satisfaction, extending himself to his full length, 
and at the same time twitching up the buckskins which 
hung rather loose about his seat-—this he flourished and 
slapped about as if it had been something remarkable ; 
whether the rest were truly of his opinion is doubtful—but 
they appeared to be a little afraid of him—for to the small 
men and boys, he held out his fists, and to the large ones 
bits of gingerbread, which kept them shouting and cheer- 
ing, and clapping till we were nearly deafened. Encourag- 
ed by this, on steps Buckskin, and while the Beau Johnny’s 
back was turned, he gives him a smart cuff on the ear with 
his picture. Loch you ! how Johnny reeled and the crowd 
shouted ! bets doubled on Bucky, while he twitched up the 
breeches again with an air of singular courtesy and self- 
satisfaction. But ‘Johnny was not to be scared,—so he 
seized the six coffins and springing at Andrew, now pum- 
mels him in the face, now kicks, slaps and scratches, as if 
he himself were half-horse, half-alligator, with a small 
touch of the snapping-turtle. All now was excitement, the 
crowd, who,had before watched the maneuvres, with much 
and noisy interest, now inclined to take more active measures. 
Large sheets of paper were produced, with which they bela- 
boured each other, at the same time cutting and cuffing at the 
two combatants as opportunity presented of hitting the one 
they disliked. Many were officious enough, to hand the pa- 
pers to the champions themselves, who would chuckle and 
yump as they received them, and each appeared to be delight- 











ed in splashing}their, filthy contents upon the retreating face of 








the other. The din of the battle was now altogether too loud 


|, to bear—although the ring was still preserved, the crowd out- 


side were at it, tooth and nail—I was precipitated head-over 
heels, and the rabble beat, and kicked and hallooed so, that 
I was glad enough to get away. Deuse take it!—-the pepper- 
ing we gave the fresh (in our* Sophmoric-day) was nothing 


| to it. How the combat will end | cannot tell, but the town- 


crier tells me, that the buckskin Andrew, having been corpo- 
ral in the army, as I said before, and being a noisy chap, 
will have many to back him. Many, I understand, intimi- 
dated by his success, have gone over to his side ; for you 
must know, that the victor has the care of rich Uncle Sam’s 
pantry, and gives out biscuits and butter-milk to his parti- 


|| zans, of which he who shouts loudest, and kicks hardest, 


has the greatest share. 
Your old Cham, 


__—- Harry Drake. 
* Vide Neal. 





WHISKERS. 
Abridged from the essay of a correspondent. N. 


The fox, in the fable, having lost his tail, recom- 
mended his brethren to part with this disagreeable 
appendage, which advice they did not see fit to 
adopt. Our modern American brethren, a great 
many centuries wiser than the ancient foxes, needed 
not any advice to incite them to follow the example 
of a brother, who had made himself ridiculous by 
the addition of a pair of foreign whiskers, though 
his appearance was worse than the tail-less fox in 
the picture. They all hastened away from a first 
interview with him, threw their razors into the well, 
(much to the joy of the barbers) commenced read- 
ing treatises on the growth of hair, bought magnify- 
ing mirrors, vegetable cerate, and pommade divine, 
and slept in silken night-caps, with broad strivgs to 
cover the whisker ground—which strings had pre- 
viously been saturated with bear’s grease. All 
these exertions had so good an effect, that in the 
space of three weeks, full crops of whiskers sprung 
up on soils, which, had it not been for Fashion, had 
ever remained barren wastes. Our domestic dan- 
dies were soon able to sport their whiskers in pub- 
lic side by side with imported exquisites—though 
the latter sometimes hinted, that these whiskers, 
which like Jonah’s gourd had suddenly sprung up, 
were manufactured here and stuck on with a plas- 
ter. The opinion that these hairy people were not 
the true Esaus, but rather Jacobs in disguise, was 
somewhat strengthened by the circumstance of a 
person who had entered a ball room, with a most 
over coming pair of new raised whiskers, having 
been seen to go out, with the right side of his face 
totally unwhiskered, and the appendage to the other 
travelling hastily toward his chin, and seeking to 
hide itself under a tremendous, starched cravat. 
Nevertheless be this as it may, the time has now 
been sufficiently long for each one to cultivate a 
becoming and gentlemanly pair, and accordingly 
we now see many about our streets, on the most 
windy days, with whiskers which would be no dis- 
honour to a half-pay officer. “ Extracts from the 
university”—gentle beings who would not tread 
upon a mouse’s tail—promenade our high ‘places 
with visages fiercer than the mask of a Spanish pi- 
rate—not to mention the clerks, who, if their whisk- 
ers alone were taken into the account, you would 
suppose “in their time had heard the lions roar.” 

But, if some were and continue to be lucky in 
their sudden and fruitful crops, others, alas! had 
their seed fall by the way side, on stony ground, 
and when the sun was up they withered away. 
Among these unlucky and unwhiskered personages, 
I may reckon a friend of mine—an easy character, 
who has had only two things to trouble bim through- 
out a life of twenty-six years. He had been try- 
ing—and this was plague the first—for a long time, 
to obtain suitable razors wherewith to reap his 
chin—had been shaved (that is, fleeced) by every 
barber, and cheated by every hardwareman. Bar- 
bers, he placed in a circle below tailors, and as for 
hardwaremen he contended that they deserved to 
be fried separately and severally in their own fry- 
pans. He had purchased a new razor, and his ef- 
forts were just about being crowned with success, 
when whiskers first appeared on the face of his 
brethren. Being a fashionable man, he then com- 
menced operations; slept in bear’s oil by night, and 
anointed with bear’s grease by day. His friends 
were surprised to find him up by nine o’clock in the 














morning—an hour earlier than usual---and this hour 
was spent in trying to observe the first shooting of 
his whiskers. Columbus was not more glad when 
land appeared, than was my friend at the sight of 
some thin, yellow, scattered bair, “ light as the this. 
tle down,” which met his waiting, anxious eyes on 
the opening of the sixth day. 

All the morning was spent in clipping their 
ends, in brushing, anointing, and gazing ; and the 
evening hours were employed in reflecting on their 
growth the coming night. Day after day followed, 
and no unseasoned, meagre youth ever shot up with 
more amazing quickness, than did these 1 deter 
whiskers. He danced, capered, and sung, never 
forgot the looking-glass, and as his whiskers grew 
higher, higher grew his transports. They grew 
rapidly and flourished. The thin, light, boyish 
down was fast turning to a terrific black ; his full 
round face was quickly becoming enclosed in a 
hairy circle; his whiskers were lapping out their 
tongues to reach his mouth, and he, who a few 
months since looked like a young sapling, now 
shone forth as terrible as an old-fashioned militia 
officer on a muster-day. His whiskers were fast 
approaching their full growth. But alas! there 
soon came a frost, a killing frost, which nip?d his 
hopes—not in the bud or blossom, but in ti® fu 
blown flower. My friend awoke from a dream 
whiskers, to find one side of his face entirely whisk- 
erless. Lo! an enemy had done this, wishing to 
deprive one of what all could not gain, should every 
bear in Russia be sacrificed. A man with one 
whisker is a funny sight, and the imagination of 
my reader must draw his likeness as he stood be- 
fore the glass, hopeless, capless atid whiskerless, 
The labour of six months was cut away, by that 
which cuts down all, in a single night, and all his 
bright and hairy hopes were vanished forever. Bit- 
ter, bitter were his tears, as he shaved off his re- 
maining whisker, and when his face had broke out 
from’the clouds which had enveloped it, he laid his 
right hand on his razor, and bringing it near his 
heart in a theatrical way, said with Bedas, in the 
novel,—‘ Envy and injustice I can bear, but treachery 
stabs me to the heart.’ He made no further attempt 
at cultivation, retired from the world, and now lives 
in solitude— 

With none to mourn—with nought to bless, 
Unwept, unlov’d, and whiskerless ! . 
. G. 








Errata. No. VI. page 44, first column, tenth line 
from bottom, for omnipportent read omnippertent. 

Page 47, article ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb,’’ last line, for sen- 
sitive mates read mutes. 
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